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ABSTRACT of ; : 
[ Ninety-eight first ade children were observed ind : 

tested On measures of classroom behavior, task yerformance, and 

physiological arousal level. In general, sex differences were found 

to be minimal, and were significant on only three out of the eighteen 

variables-investigated. Pesults indicated that males wexe rated oy 

‘teachers and observers as having significantly more classroom 

behavior problems and as being more Aggressive. Males and females 

scored differently on only one perfofmance measure, that of visual 

discrimination, in which case females made significantly fewer \ 

errors. 4easures of both tonic and phasic arousal levels failed to 

differentiate between.the two sexes. Implications of research efforts 

,which essentially reveal stronger similarities than differences 

between male and female children are discussed. (Author/MP) 
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‘ “Abstract ~ Fe * 2 
i : aa : 
K, =." t ten — 
e Ninety-eight first-grade children were observed and tested on . ° 


measures of classroom behavior, task performance, and physiological . 


arousal level, In general, sex differences were found to be Binisel, . 
e and were significant on only three out of the iain variables in- 
veurinavad. Hewilte indicated that males | od 1 teachers and 
_ @bservers as having significantly nore elgsaroon ehavior problems § /{ ' 
and as being more aggressjve. llales and females scored differently , . . 
on only one performance measure, that si wien discrimination, in 
which case females made significantly fewer errors, lNeasures of both 
tonic and phasic seousdl levels failed to differentiate petweet the 
‘Se sexes. Implications. of research efforts which essentially, reveal 
stronger etiiiecietts than differences between riale and fenale child- 
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ren are discussed, 
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. ee ‘Studies vhich have examined sex differences in the behavior and 
personalities of young children have often reported that male children 
is are more abtive than their female counterparts (iaccoby & Jacklin, \ 
ms S 1974) ; in fact, approximately six males to, every one femile ate ree’ 
portedly referred for therapeutic treatment, for hyperkinesis. However, 
another commonly noted phenomenon is that’ of an oppogite-direction 
effect for males and females, such as found by Kagan and Noss (1962) 
- | in the Fels Longitudinal Study. Through’ repeated testing over nany 
years, they were able to determine that measures of hyperkinesis in a: 
childhood were negatively coreeiaked with adult intellectual perfor- 
“mance for males, but = positively correlated for fenales. One con- 
tributing factor was the amount of impulse control exhibted by the 
“gubsects in childhood, "impulsive" is used here “ refer to a high 
level of undirected activity, an inability to delay gratification or to 
y ibit behavior which is not compatible with other more goal-directed 
activities. That is, performing a task typically requires the inhibi- 
tion of competing responses, and the screening out of distracting 
a elements in th environment. In general then, inpulsiveness was found 
to relate negatively to intelectual development for the males in the 
Felfs xtudy;"whibe it was 4 sonewhat positive factor for the females 
(Kagan & Hoss, 1962). laccoby (1966), in an eariy ceviey of sex dif- bf 
ferences in tateliactial functioning, offered a plausible eiplenatten 


for this effect: : a ea 


“4 seewhen we measure total activity level, we might get 
opposite correlations for the two sexes between activity 


; level and measures of intellectual ace ca because 
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a high total activity level my have a different Ese 
‘meaning’ for the two sexes, in the ense that it 
forms part of a different constellation of ettri- 


butes b ‘ 
(Maccoby, 1966, .p.-46.) 


Maccoby (1966) ‘further asserts that to understand this phenosienon, 
one must assume that a curvilinear ‘elatiénship exists eh persona- 
lity dimensions and intellectual ‘gertormince. such that individuals at 
both extremes perform poorly while those at intermediate levels tees, 
in terms of activity) perform optimally, Thus, differences in persona- 
lity characteristics such as aggressiveness, passivity or impulsiveness 
may have quite different igulddattogs for males than for fenales. For 
many peneles it may be necessary to become less annibeeed in sciae to 
overcome typical soctalization effects and to achieve their intellectual 
potential, However, for many males the opposite may be the cases that” 
is, male children often need to become less inpulsive in order to selec- 
tively attend to an academic task and to carry it through to its com 

‘pletion, Nevertheless, ‘in both cases it is still true that an inter- 
mediate level along the personality continuum is the optimal condition 
in terms of intellectual performance, 

A similar conclusion might be drawm in regard to anxiety level, in 
that either extreme of high or low anxiety interferes with jet eeraane: 
- There appears to be witietantias evidenee suggesting greater levels of 
anxiety in females; however, the fact ginicguse studies es incorpo- 
rated paper-and-pencil or self-report eaten: raises the serious 
question of whether or not females are simply more willing to admit. - 

their bun, feelings than are males. Some studies which have defined 

| anxiety in terms of physiological reactions to wetenn (e.g., Berry & 
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' Martin, 1957) have indeed found adult Aeaatee to have preater autonomic 


reactivity and have therefore concluded that females have highet levels 


. of anxiety. In an investigation er siacnatatl characteristics, Weller 
and Bell. (1965) found a ‘signif{cantly higher mean skin‘ eneauetaice,’ 
» level among female than among male infants, but they also acknowledged 
that this may be related to maturational differences; that is, davalon- 
mental increases in basal skin conductance level ‘are to be expected, 
and females are typically more mature physiologically at birth than are 
"thate male peers. Sontag (1947) reported that although 12 year old 
‘fenales were initially more reattive to sttesefol situation. Acc ding. 
to tiapeohy ani Jacklin (1974) nant scales of "manifest" anxiety (that 
is, self-report measures) have nat yet been validated aeuacnt behavioral 
observation,” and correlations with teachers’ ratings are generally low. 
However, aneteey? scores, do ies to be Bia RNSSeR Ee (and negatively) : 
correlated with academic performance. 


One of the drawbacks of many studies related to these areas is y 
that they often rely almost exclusively upon teachers’ ae ee vacher 
than on reliable, systematic observation. For example, Maccoby and | 
Jacklin cite a case in which: + 
»+sactometers that recorded the amount of gross motor 
Saoaneny a child engaged in did not show boys being 
more-active than girls, whereas the teachers reported 
concerning the same group of cWiildren that the hoya 
were more active. Were the teachers simply reflecting 
sex stereotypes? Or were they reacting to some quali- 
tative difference in the behavior of the two sexes 

‘ ‘ 


chat did not show up in actometer. scores? 


‘ (Maccoby & Jacklin, 1974, Pe 175) 
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The present study compared the observed “classroom behavior, tonic | 
arid phasic physiological arousal level, and task performance of first 
grade male and fewale children, Obviously, if one predicts the mill om 
a a no sex differences would be expected. anong group means on | 
the neagures or among the emergent patterns of correlations across 
measures. However, based on the previous literature, one ma hypo 
thesize that the following: differences would hold true for this etudy: 
1, Observed classroom behavior: males’ should exhibit. 
aggressive, distractible, impulsive and hyper- 
active behaviors than females, who should te rated 
higher in terms of anxiety and Yscctabi1ity, 
2. Physiological arousal level: females should be of | 
higher basal arousal level, indicating greater anxiety . 


than males; males should exhibit lower phasic arousal 


response and a longer latency to respond, a phenomenon 


linked with deficits in ordenting & attending to stimuli. 
' 3. Task performance: males should perform better than / 
females on spatial tasks such as the visual discrinina- | 
tion measure, but vould be axectad to perform worse Ps 
‘measures of attention, concentration and miotee steadiness 
(such as the Star Haze). Males should also show relative- - 
ly higher levels of stimulation-seeking, as indicated by 
the Eyriets Maze test, as this is thought to be related to 


low iene’ levels. -: = vi 


Hethod > 
Ninety-eight children (50 females and 48 males), who were enrolled : 


in six different first-grade classrooms in central New Jersey, partici- 
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‘pated in this study; the mean age was 6.35 years for the total sanple, 
: ‘ . l $ 


' Testing and observations of the children were scheduled six rionths 


apart during their normal academic year, and included the following’ 
, ; 


» 


" measures: . 
| 1. Behavior ‘Rating Scale (Conners, 1969): a 39-iten 


checklist completed by each teacher and by two in- 


dependent observers, one male and one female, — at 
ms. ; ras . Pliysiolopical: ‘polygraph recordings of skin 


conductance: level, galvani¢ ekin response, finger 
pulse Seles: and pulse rate, to determine both 
‘Spent and phasic arousal levels for each ohiid. 
34. CIRCUS II "Do You Know?": test of gencral ~ | : 
knowledge, from the Educational Testing Service 
first-grade battery. . 
4, CIRCUS II "Look-Alikes": a evar discrimi- 
nation test from the Educational Testing Service 
* . first-grade battery, sinilar to the liatching 

Fandlisr Figures test and used as a measure of. 

“perceptual sl.ills and inpulsivity. : 

5. Star Maze: a measure of concentration, 
q attention and motor srantindat, in which dieiciua 
is required to drav through a star-shaped pattern . 9 
without touching any of the bordering lines. 
6. Pyranid Maze (Domino, 1965): a measure of 
stimulation-seeking in which the child may choose 
to either vary his or her previous path on each 
subsequent aise, of to follow the same sei re- 


peatedly. ™ J 
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The individual physiological testing took place: in the health 


office of each school, after a classroom demonstration of the equip- 


ment to familiarize the children with the procedures | involved. 
| 
Responses were, recorded on a partable, four-channel Ep Seracte agin 
¥ 
Series Datagraph with Piliaes Sleeeroces and“& photo alectric plethys- 


mograph. Basal skin conmictance level and pulse rate vere recorded 


for ‘the first three minutes, at the end of which time a 1 bell was 


sounded to elicit phasic responses such as eatvenie skin response 
and the percent awaar in finger pulse volume, 

The behavior’ checklist used by teachers and observers consisted ; 
of 39 items to be rated in terms of frequency of occurrence for each 
child, ona scale of 1 to 4, The general categories of behaviors 
observed were: aggtesston; ‘int Snbivedund, ‘anetaty, hyperactivity, 
and sociability. Although teachers completed this neasure on, the 
basis of their om perception of each child over a period of tine, the 
two Seas followed a different procedure due to their lack of 
prior faniliarity with the children. After observing for an hour in 
a particular anaes the two observers spent another hour there 
systenatically focussing upon one individual child, f41ling out the 
checklist, and then proceeding to focus upon another child. 

The performance measures ogee administered to each class aa a 
group; however, eualler groups of 3 to 4 children were separated out for 
the — maze tests in order that an adult could be close at hand to give 


instructions, monitor the children*s understanding of them, and record 


the time taken by each child to complete the star maze, 
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Results and Discussion ‘ 
Analyses of variance were perforned on the data to determine 
_ differences attributable to either the sex of the child or the time 
of meagurement, Results indicated that repehted measures contri- 
* buted to a majority of the significant deeucanedes however, since 
this did not interact, differentially according to sex, it is not 
: particularly germane to the results being reported here and will 
not be elaborated upon further. The following statistical analyses 
are therefore based on data collapsed across two times of measurement 
for all subjects. 
+ iain effects of sex were found only in three of the possible 
a xan eighteen variables investigated (see Table 1). ‘Two such effects were 


found in the observational data, in which case the males were rated . 


; B ; 
7 ¥ ( more negatively (that is, a higher score on the Conners scale) on the 


subscale of Aggression (F = 7.23, p. <.008) as well as on their over- 
> 
all composite rating of behavior problems in the classroom (F = 4.90, 


‘pe < .03).. Contrary to expectations, no differences were revealed in 7 


terms of hyperactivity or anxiety. 


Scores on performance measures were also fairly consistent with 
regard to sex, with one marginal exception being that of total number 


of correct items on the visual discrimination task. In this case, and 


again contrary to most predictions regarding séx differences on spatial 
- ‘eae 


tasks, the females performed somewhat better than did their male peers 


™~ 


(E.= 2.95, pe <.09). . << 


‘ 


No significant sex differences were demonstrated on any of the 


~~ 


six physiologi¢al variables measured in the present Study, as indicated 


in Table l. ; ; 
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_ Insert Table 1 about here | 


Fron the findings of this study, it would appear that sex  diffey 
rences among ‘first grade children may be primarily in the ayes of the 
beholder, That is, neither payeionogions nor parformencs measures 


significantly differentiated males from fennide in this sample. The 


only consistent differences appeared in terms of teachers’ and ob- — 


servers’ ratings of classroom behavior, in which case boys were per= 


paiyed both as being more Aggrenaivg and as displaying more overall 
behavior difficulties than girls in the same classrooms, 

os Opher differences) eredisred on the basis of prior research were 
not found; for example, boys were not rated as being more hyperactive, 


or having moré attentional problens, and girls were not perceived as 


* being more anxious or more sociable. 


_ uel controversy, SEReEM, and many dnp tcations for social 
palitctex revolve around the firmly held sstunpttone that certain 
measurable and definable differences exist in the classroom behavior 
and seviiansltty development of males and Jonntens Educators have been 
duly alerted to the fact taht preconceived expectations of a student's 
ability or performance capacity may well result in a self-fulfilling 


prophecy, commonly referred to as the "Pygmalion effect" in educational 


jargon (Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1968). Unfortunately, this effect may 


occur as easily with negative expectancies (that is, the belief that 
the student is not particularly bright or capable) ,as with more posi- 
tive beliefs. Therefore, if teachers and parents continue to assume 
that’ in the normal course of development, males are simply destined to 


be more “achive and impulsive,’ while females are expected to be more ? 


In go om 


a 


Ld 
it is important to report findings which caveuctatiy indicate that many 


young boys and girls may actually be negligible, and that teachers’ =e 


= ak:, , | \ e: 

‘ ? : o | . ; -~- ' 
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passive and in bicihe of their impulses, ae night indeed fine that 


these expectations will be aale dies in maey cases. For these reasons, 
assumed differences on performance and physiological variables among 


perceptions of behavior may be influenced by their own expectations of 


what is appropriate for male and female children. 
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4 TABLE z 
* Mean: Scores on Ohevevattonall, Performance and Physiological Measures 
Observational Ifeasures ; ir Performance Neasures ; . 
Pea . Females ~ Vales “a | : : ’ Females — Picts 
Conners: NiTotal) 137.43 142.49 - S$tar Maze Tim2 (Seconds) - 154,64 sf 145.53. 7 
Aggression . ~ . 55635 " 58.63 . _ Star Maze Errors San 1 : 16,10 16.83 | } 
Inattention | 23.85 24.70 . Pyramid Maze . 4 29,74 27,18 
Anxiety : 27.56 27,34 Visual Discrinindtion (Total Correct) 23.15 22.31 ; 
Hyperactivity’ «31.85 += 32.77,“ Wisual Discrinination (Time in itinutes) 5.94 5.72 
Sociability * 13359 13,79 General Inforaation | fe aga 26.38 
: ae ; ; a 
= ; : : Fenales Hales ‘ 
7? |. Mean Skin Conductance Level (Log conductauce units). 0.92 0.94 ~ 
a = : . & . 
Skin Canductance Response 0.02 0.03 ‘i 
. Skin Conductance Response Latency (Seconds) 2.29 2.03 : 
’ e : . ’ , 
Finger Pulse Volume (Percent change) 21.84 . 19.47 
eg  fean Pulse Rate : ; 83.68 87,94 4 , 
: ~ Percent Change Pulse Rate — - 6.05 | 6.96 
= hw : 
e.° : : = 
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